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RUINS OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 
There are, on the ruins of Bers Nemroud, or the tem- 
ple of Belus, large fragments of brick-work that have been 
“completely molten,” which must not only have been sub- 
jected to a heat ‘ equal to that of the strongest furnace,” 
but which, being vitrified all around, ‘* bear evident proof” 
that the ruin resembles what the Scriptures prophesied it 
should become, « burnt mountain, Jer. li, 25. It is still a 
relic of Babylon the great, for, though a mass of ruins, it 
is still 235 feet high. From the summit is a distinct view 
of the heaps which coustitute all that now remains of an- 
cient Babylon; a more complete picture of desolation 
could not well be imagined. The eye wandered over a 
barren desert, in which the ruins were nearly the only in- 
dication that it had ever been inhabited. It was impossi- 
ble not to be reminded how exactly the predictions of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah have been fulfilled, even in the ap- 
pearance Babylon was to present, that she should become 
heaps; that her cities should be a desolation, a dry land, 
and a wilderness. 

The walls of Babylon were so broad, that as ancient 
historians relate, six chariots could be driven on them 
abreast. They existed for more than a thousand years af- 
ter the prophecy was delive-ed. ‘They were numbered 
among ‘‘the seven wonders of the world;’’ but now it 
can scarcely be determined with certainty that even a ves- 
tige of them remains. Modern travellers have totally failed 
in discovering any trace of the city walls, and say, that 
“the Divine predictions against Babylon have been so lit- 
erally fulfilled in the appearance of the ruins, as to give the 
fullest signification to the words of Jeremiah, ‘‘ The broad 
walls of Babylon shall be utterly broken, Jer. li. 58.” 

And when we see the proudest works of man thus brought 
to the dust, where is the human strength, or wisdom, or 
beauty, or greatness, in which any ought to glory; and 
whase name alone is it that ought ever to be feared, and 
that shall be exalted for ever, but that of the Lord, who 
hath performed his every purpose against Babylon? And 
seeing that the glory of kingdoms is thus fallen, what 
earthly possession or privilege deserves to be prized like 
the citizenship of that kingdom which alone can never be 
moved ; and how worthless in comparison shall they all at 
last prove, even as the dust of fallen Babylon! And what 
other stay need the true Christian seek, or what human 
fear need he dread, while he puts his trust in that God, ac- 
cording to whose word the broad walls of Babylon have 
been utterly broken? And if the life on their lips, and 
the breath in their nostrils, and the graves of their breth- 
ren and forefathers, cannot teach the worldly, the careless, 
and the nominal Christian, that pride was not made for 
man, let them go and look for the walls of Babylon, and 
look on the blasted ruiris of the temple of Belus. There 
they may learn, visibly illustrated, the truth of that word 
of God, ‘‘ All that is in the world, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life, is not of the Father, but of the world. 
And the world passeth away, and the fashion thereof.” O 
that all such would remember, ‘“‘ He that doth the will of 
God abideth for ever.” 

[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 




















LOVE AND GRATITUDE. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE HIGHWAY. 
ConcLupep. 


“You speak very kindly, sir,” answered Jeannette Gen- 
ton—‘‘ more so than anybody else has spoken to me. My 
father has looked stern and angry, because I cannot bear 














to give up my Victor, and because, although I try to tone 
cheerful before him, he sees that my eyes are often re 
with crying. The misfortunes of a poor peasant girl can 
have little interest to a gentleman like you, sir, i 
ued she, trying to force a smile ; ‘ bat since you are goo, 
enough to say that they have, 1 will tell them to you, for 
think it does me good to talk of them sometimes, instead 
of keeping them to myself till my heart 1s like to burst. 
You must know, then, sir, that it is now four years since 
Victor was taken by the conscription to be asoldier. I 
was then sixteen, and he was twenty, but we had known 
and loved each other from children up; and our fathers— 
both our mothers were dead—had agreed to marry us 
when we should_be a few years older. It was a sad part- 
ing between Victor Cazaux and myself, for there was fight- 
ing going on every where, and scarcely a week passed 
without hearing of somebody we knew being killed or 
wounded. Victor was loth to leave me, but he had a fan- 
cy for a soldier’s life; and he told me so much how he 
should distinguish himself, and come back an officer with 
an epaulette on his shoulder, and how I should some day 
find myself a colonel’s lady, that he almost persuaded me 
that nothing but good could happen to one who was so con- 
fident in himself, and his good fortune. 

‘The regiment of dragoons into which Victor was draft- 
ed was in Spain, and more than two years elapsed before 
I again saw him; and althongh he often wrote to me, 
many of his letters did not arrive. At the end of that 
time he returnied to France, and passed one day with us, 
during which his regiment halted in our neighborhood. 
Then came the Emperor’s misfortune when he was sent to 
Elba! ‘There was no more fighting, and Victor was try- 
ing to get his discharge, when Napoleon returned, and in 
the battle by which he was asecond time overthrown, Vic- 
tor lost his hand. But this was not his only misfortune. 
When he was taken for a soldier he left behind his father, 
and his elder brother Louis, who were residing upon their 
own land about a league from this. The father was old 
and infirm. After his death the property was to be divid- 
ed between the two brothers, and would have enabled them 
to live in comfort. But soon after Victor’s departure, 
Louis took to bad courses, drank and gambled, and neg- 
lected the farm. The fields remained untilled, disease 
sprang among the cattle, and the riotous living of the el- 
der son, added to ill luck and mismanagement, were at 
last the cause that house, land, and stock were seized and 
sold for the payment of creditors. The father died of 
grief. Louis Cazaux left the country, and went no one 
knew whither; and when Victor returned a month ago, 
with a red ribband and a corporal’s chevrous for the sole 
recompense for his wounds and sufferings, he found him- 
self penniless and without resource.” ; 

‘And on that account your father refuses ‘his consent to 
your marriage?” enquired the stranger, who had listened 
attentively to this simple, bnt touching narrative. 

‘* He does so, sir,” replied Jeannette, mournfully ; ‘and 
although his refusal cuts me to the heart, | cannot deny 
that perhaps he is in the right. Had Victor, he says, re- 
turned home unmaimed, the loss of his little property 
might have been got over. Before he went in the army he 
was well skilled in farming; he might still have earned 
his living, and perhaps in a year or two, by economy and 
a little assistance, have improved his position, and rented 
a plot of land. But for this it would be necessary for him 
to have both his hands. A man who is beginning the 
world with nothing, says my father, whether it be the first 
time or the second, must be able to dig and labor for him- 
self, and not look on while others do it for him. I have 
three brothers younger than myself, sir,” concluded Jean- 
nette ; ‘‘ my father’s farm is,very small ; and I cannot ex- 
pect him to take away from their inheritance to keep my 
husband and myself in idleness. The poor boys would 
be willing enough that he should do so, but he has forbid- 








den them to talk to him about it; neither would Victor 
consent to such a thing, I am sure.” 

“But is there no pension given,” asked the traveller, 
“to those who suffered wounds or mutilation during the 
Jate war.” 

“The most wretched pittance,” replied the girl; “a few 
sous aday. And even that, it is said, Victor will perhaps 
not get, because he was one of those that declared for the 
Emperor as soon as he Janded from Elba. So he thinks 
of setting out to-morrow for Paris, and trying to find his 
old colonel, who, he hopes, will perhaps get him some em- 
ployment for which his maimed arm will nct incapacitate 
him. But I fear that his colonel will have too many such 
applications, and perhaps too little power, to do much for 
Victor. Nevertheless, one cannot help hoping you know, 
a: 

Any further inquiries that the traveller might have wish- 
ed to make concerning Jeanette’s sorrows, were cut short 
by the entrance of Pere Genton, a hale respectable look- 
ing peasant of sixty. He made his unexpected visitor wel- 
come, deplored the accident that occurred to him, and 
trusted that his daughter had attended to all his wants and 
wishes. 


“* We are told that we have no particular reason to love 


your countrymen, sir,” said he, ‘and certainly there has 
been some hard knocks passing between us of .late years; 
but heaven forbid that Paul Genton should grudge assis- 
tance to a stranger in difficulty, whatever his nation may 
be. All that is here is heartily at your service.”’ 

And turning to Jeannette, he desired her to make pre- 
parations for supper, which was soon displayed upon a 
coarse but snow-white table cloth. 

In the course of the evening, the Englishman took an 
opportunity, when alone with Genton, of adroitly putting 
him upon the subject of his daughter’s interrupted mar- 
riage; and from him he heard the same account of the af- 
fair which Jeannette had already given. The former de- 
plored the necessity he was under of preventing the union 
of the two young people, but had no difficulty in proving, 
what his daughter had already admitted, that such a union 
would, under the circumstances, be highly imprudent, and 
indeed be unjustifiable. Victor’s unfortunate wound ren- 
dered it impossible for him to support a family unless he 
had a sufficient capital to enable him to dispense in a great 
measure with his own labor. The stranger admitted the 
justice of the argument, and the subject was dropped. 

Two wheelwrights, who had for some time been work- 
ing at the carriage, now departed, saying that they would 
return at day-break, and complete the repairs. It was still 
early ; but the Englishman, fatigued by his day’s journey, 
and desirous to repose his sprained ancle, which, more- 
over, was already considerably benefitted by his servant’s 
prescriptions, expressed a wish to retire to bed. His host 
led the way to a room on the first floor, the simple fittings 
and scanty furniture of which were fully redeemed by ex- 
quisite cleanness and order that prevailed in it. 

“This 1s Jeannette’s room,” said Genton, as he usher- 
ed in the traveller. “It is the best we have, and she 
thought Monsieur would be most comfortable here. The 
bed may not be as soft as those he is used to sleep on ; but 
I am sure Monsieur can never have had a cleaner one. 
The sheets are just come from the bleaching ground, and 
still smell of the thyme and rosemary they have been lying 
upon.” And wishing his guest a good night’s rest, he left 
the apartment. 

On getting up the next morning, the Englishman expe- 
rienced much less inconvenience from his ancle, which 
appeared to be rather bruised than sprained, and he made 
no doubt of being able to continue his journey without 
risk, at least as far as Geneva. While his servant was a- 
sisting him to dress, and he himself was musing over poor 
Jeannette’s story, which had interested him in no small 
degree, he had his attention attracted by a piece of paint- 
ed canvass that was fastened by four nails against the wall 
in a recess of his bed-chamber, above a small, rudely 
carved slab, on which stood a crucifix, and a receptacle for 
holy water. The picture had the appearance of having 


been cut out of its frame, and afterwards subjected tocon- / 


siderable ill treatment. The paint was chipped in one or 
two places, and the corners were creased and broken, but 
the body of the picture remained almost uninjured, al- 
though the various colors were scarcely distinguishable 
through the thick coating of dirt by which they were over- 
laid. ‘The subject was Christ bearing his Cross; and the 
painter, whoever he was, had known how to give to the 
countenance a remarkably beautiful, almost a painful ex- 
pression of resignation and suffering—suffering mental 
rather than corporeal. The physical agony endured, the 
thorns that pierced his brow, the grievous weight of the 
heavy cross, the stripes and bruises inflicted on him, seeth- 
ed forgotten by the sufferer in the far greater anguish with 
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which he mourned for the people whom God had once 
chosen. 

Dirty and defaced though the picture was, and placed 
in the darkest corner of the low and imperfectly lighted 
room, the stranger remained for some minutes gazing at 
. it, apparently fascinated by the beauty of expression al- 
ready referred to. His toilet being completed, he descend- 
ed the stairs, and found that the farmer had been obliged 
to go out, but that Jeannette was busied preparing for her 
guest the best’ breakfast that dairy, poultry-yard, and or- 
chard could supply. While partaking of the meat, he in- 
quired of her whence she had got the picture that hung in 
the room in which he had passed the night. 

«© Fe°was Victor who left it here,” replied she, ‘* when 
he returned from Spain. His regiment had had a deal of 
hardship, always fighting, and marching, and some of them 
were terribly ragged, their uniforms faded and equipment 
deficient. Victor’s valise was so tattered that with the 
least rain its contents got wetted, and to protect them he 
wrapped around it that old picture which he had found in 
a house where he had been quartered on the other side of 
the Pyrennees. While he came to see us here, he got a 
new valisse, and threw away the other; but 1 saved the 
picture, because though old and dirty, I thought it a fit 
subject to hang up over my prie Dieu.” ’ : 

‘You would probably regret parting with it,” said the 
stranger, as it is a present from Monsieur Victor. 

‘Oh, no, sir!’ replied Jeannette, ‘ it was no present. 
He had thrown it aside and thought no more of it—indeed, 
had left us before I perceived, and took possession of it. 
And if you would like the picture, sir, pray take it, If I 
valued it more, I should still be glad to give it to a gentle- 
man who has been so kind to me as you have.” ‘ 

“I should like to have it,” said the stranger, “‘ since 
you can give it without regret. I am fond of old pic- 
tures; and this appears to me to be acurious and interest- 
ing one.” 

Without another word, Jeannette ran up stairs and re- 
turned with the painting. ‘The Englishman took it to the 
window, examined it for a few moments with attention, 
and then rolling it up desired his servant to place it in a 
corner of the carriage, which was now standing at the 
door with post-horses harnessed to it, and sufficiently re- 
paired to continue the journey. 

“IT think you said that Victor sets off for Paris to-day,” 
said the traveller to his young hostess, ‘‘ hough he came 
last night to take leave of you, yet as his farewell was in- 
terrupted by my arrival, he will probably wish to see you 
again previous to his departure.” 

Jeannette supposed—thought it likely—indeed was al- 
most sure that Victor would call at the farm “ pour un seul 
moment,”’ before he commenced his journey. 

“T have some friends at Paris,” resumed the stranger, 
smiling benevolently at her embarrassment, “who I am 
certain have it in their power to be very useful to him in 
procuring the employment he wishes to obtain, If you 
think he would like to have a letter of recommendation to 
them, I shall be happy to write one, which he can take 
with him and present.” 

Jeannette’s eyes sparkled at this offer; and she had no 
occasion to use words to express the joy with which it in- 
spired her. The Englishman called to his servant to bring 
him writing materials, and sitting down at a table wrote a 
few lines on a sheet of paper, which he folded, sealed, and 
addressed to Monsieur Victor Cazaux. 

“Give this to Victor,” said he; “and keep this for 
yourself,” he added, pressing upon the hesitating girl a 
ring of some value; ‘it will do for a wedding ring,” were 
his last words, as he got into the carriage, which the next 
instant rolled rapidly away. 

In Jess than an hour after his departure, Victor was seen 
coming down the road, with a knapsack on his shoulders, 
and a stout stick in his hand. The expression of his face, 
although sad, was composed and resolute ; he had. nerved 
himself for a painful parting with his mistress; and it was 
with surprise that, on entering the house he saw Jeannette 
advance to meet him with smiles upon her pretty face, in- 
stead of the tears he had expected to find there. The 
grave kind manner of the stranger had inspired her with 
confidence ; she had faith in the efficacy of the letter he 
had given her, and hope had replaced despondency in her 
breast. 

‘“*T have a letter for you, Victor,” she exclaimed as soon 
as she saw her lover. 

“For me!” exclaimed the astonished Victor. 
from,whom ?” 

Without replying to his question, she handed him the 
Englishman’s letter. He glanced at the superscription in 
undiminished surprise, and then hastily broke the seal. 
But scarcely had he cast his eyes upon the contents when 
he turned very pale, the paper dropped from his hand, and 
he sank, rather than sat down upon a chair. 

The letter contained a draft upon a well known Paris 
banker, in favor of Monsieur Victor Cazaux, and for the 
sum of ten thousand francs. 

The little history we have told is no fiction. 

In the small but choice collection of paintings formed 
by the late Earl of , anobleman known alike fér his 
benevolence and his enthusiastic love of art, may still be 
seen a cabinet picture of the Saviour bearing his cross. 
It is. one of the scarce and beautiful productions of the 
Spanish painter Morales, surnamed ‘the Divine.” Dur- 


“ And 





ing the lifetime of the Earl, who was no braggart of his 
good deeds, only two or three intimate friends were aware 
of the circumstances under which it has come into his pos- 
session. ‘To those friends it was well known, that although 
he had several paintings of greater price in his gallery, 


there was none he beheld with greater pleasure than the 
one by the purchase of which he had effected the happi- 
ness of two humble, but deserving fellow creatures. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE CATERPILLAR. 


“Why, Kate Fenno, how can you shock one’s nerves 
so?’ said Emma Mayhew, as taking her seat in the school 
room one morning, she addressed her neighbor of the ad- 
joining desk, ‘‘ What crawling creature have you got there 
now ?” 

** Oh it is a new acquaintance of mine,” answered Kate, 
“Mr. Caterpillar, Miss Mayhew,” continued she, gravely 
introducing the parties} 

Emma did not deign to pay the courtesies of an intro- 
duction, but busied herself in arranging her books, now 
and then casting «a somewhat ungracious look on the afore- 
mentioned caterpillar, whom she seemed to regard as-an 
interloper, and a trespasser upon the public good. - “ See 
here, Louisa,” she called to a friend at a little distance, 
‘should you not think that Kate would have tired by this 
time of wasps, bugs, reptiles, and the like. It is but a 
little while, you know, since she had her hand swollen so, 
that she could not use it, by a bite from some insect in her 
care. And only last week, as she opened a box where she 
had been preserving a wasp’s nest, out flew an army of 
young wasps which lighted on her face and neck, and 
saluted her warmly for her motherly care. And now,”— 
But here she was interrapted by a general laugh at 
Kate’s expense, for quite a group of girls had become Em- 
ma’s auditors, 

‘IT am glad to make you so merry. I’m sure,” said 
Kate, while a smile with its attendant dimples shed such 
an expression of good humor over her countenance, that 
you would have inststed her plain face was beautiful, ‘as 
to the insect’s bite that Emma speaks of, I was amply re- 
paid for that by what I learned of its nature and habits, 
and from the whole army of wasps, I got only one sting. 
But my poor caterpillar here is perfectly harmless. He 
will neither sting nor bite.” 

** Such a disgustful creature,” said Emma. 

**T am sure he is beautiful,” responded Kate enthusias- 
tically, ‘only see.” 

** But at this moment the tinkling of_the bell from the 
teacher’s desk announced that the hour for the commence- 
ment of school had arrived, and the conversation ceased. 

About two hours from this, the class in Natural History 
was called. ‘* What is the subject of to-day’s lesson?” 
asked! Miss Andrews, the instructress, when the young 
ladies were seated in the recitation room. 

*“The nature and habits of the caterpillar,” was the 
general response. 

**I hope every member of the class has obtained a 
specimen for examination,” remarked Miss Andrews, that 
we may have an opportunity of comparing several different 
species, 

There was silence, which told conclusively that no 
search for caterpillars had been made. Whether the young 
ladies had feared its effects on kid gloves and white hands, 
or deprecated the shock it might have produced on the 
nervous system, is unknown. However this may have 
been, our acquaintance of the morning was the only speci- 
men presented. ; 

‘Thank you, Miss Fenno,” said her teacher, with a 
_smile of approbation, “‘ this belongs to a different ‘species 
from those which I have obtained.” 

** You will notice, young ladies,” remarked Miss An- 
drews, after the general topics of the lesson had been re- 
cited, ‘ that the three specimens we have, belong to en- 
tirely distinct species. ‘These two are of the smooth 
kind, are of a pale green color ; the other small, of a din- 
gy white. The third which Miss Fenno has brought us, is 
of a medium size with these, and of the hairy kind. It is 
prettier and much more common.” 

“‘ The green one has more feet than the others,” observ- 
ed Kate. 

‘Yes, this species has sixteen feet, while the smaller 
ones you see has but eight. The chief points which mark 
the different species, are the color and texture of the skin, 
the circumstance of being with or without hair, and the 
number of their feet.” 

“What are some of the things in which they agree,” 
asked Mary, ‘‘ I mean the characteristics which belong to 
all the different species.” 

‘“‘ They are all destructive to vegetation, which they de- 
vour by means of very sharpteeth. They are also exceed- 

ugly productive, and would be a greater bane to our trees 
and gardens than at present, were they not destroyed in 
vast numbers by different animals which prey upon them 
as food. A single sparrow and its mate have been known 
to destroy a thousand caterpillars in a week. They are 
likewise frequently known to live on each other, and the 
greatest source of their destruction is, that their bodies are 
often made a receptacle for the eggs of various flies, 
which, as soon as they are hatched, force an internal pas- 
sage, and destroy the life of the caterpillar. 

** How very odd,” said Louisa, “‘ 1 never should have 
thought of their being destroyed in that way.” 

“Do all caterpillars change to butterflies,” asked 
Kate. 

** Yes, my dear, but before becoming a chrysalis, or au- 
relia, which is preparatory to its butterfly state, the cater- 
pillar changes its skin many times.” 
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“« Does it have a different kind of skin every time,” en. 
quired Emma, who, in spite Of herself, was beginning to 
feel interested in the *‘ disgustful creature before her.” 
‘*No, it tetains the same appearance, and although 
every change occasious the animal great pain, it seems to 
gain nothing thereby, either in beauty or utility.” 

‘* But when it is about to become an aurelia, is there 
anything that indicates the change,” said Kate. 

‘There are very manifest indications of its transforma- 
tion,” replied Miss Andrews. At this period its appetite 
seems suspended, its colors fade, and it adheres to the stems 
of plants, in an apparently almost lifeless state. After 
forcing its body into the form of a bow, and changing its 
skin for the last time, it spins its web with which it forms 
a cone or covering.” 

“ May I ask, Miss Andrews, of what its web is compos- 
ed,” enquired Louisa. 

“Of a slimy liquid, elaborated in its own system, which 
is combined with sand, and the pulverized bark of trees.” 
“* How long does it remain in its cone,” asked Kate. 

** Until the animal principle is revived by the power of 
heat, when it forces a passage through its prison house 
and comes,forth a finely organized, and gorgeously appar- 
elled butterfly.” 

“* Do you think, Miss Andrews,” asked Kate, “that | 
can keep my caterpillar till it spins its cone and becomes 
a butterfly.” 

‘Yes, my dear, if you are attentive to its habits.” 

“Oh I will be very mindful of its wants, and feed it 
with apple tree leaves, and give it an airing every day on 
the rose bush by my window.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Andrews, “I think you will be 
successful in witnessing its transformation. We must 
for the present drop the subject, as our hour has ex- 
pired.” 

“If ever your caterpillar should become a butterfly, 
Kate,” observed Emma, as they returned to the hall, “I 
shall beg the honor of an introduction.” 

“ With pleasure,” responded Kate, “ but since you have 
despised him in his degradation, perhaps when in kingly 
attire he sits upon his throne in the heart of a rose, he 
will scorn to acknowledge you.” AsBBiE. 

Edgartown, 








Morality. 





HAVE YOU GOT ALL THE MARROW OUT OF IT? 

Some time ago I was passing a cottage just as a little 
girl came to the door to throw away a bone, when I heard 
her mother cry out to her, ‘‘ Have you got all the marrow 
out of it, Martha?” “O! O!” thought I, “ it isMartha’s 
fault if she has not got the marrow out of the bone; but it 
will be mine if I do not get the marrow ont of the re- 
mark.” This remark, then, I have now adopted as my 
heading, and as I have found it of great use to myself, I 
hope to make it of some little use to you. That I may 
succeed in doing this, let me first give you an instance 
wherein I derived advantage from the application of my 
motto. 

It was in the month of October that I set off on foot 
from the house of a friend, to a goodly old mansion at 
which I was paying 4 visit. ‘Though the sun was shining 
in one part of the sky, a storm appeared to be brooding in 
another. In this doubtful state of things I hoped for the 
best, and doubted not that the best was in store for me. 
“To decide on the hopeful side of a doubtful case,” 
thought I, “ is an act of wisdom. Why should we becloud 
our spirit with the apprehension of a storm, when we are 
quite as likely to have sunshine !” 

In spite, however, of this reasoning, a storm of no com- 
mon kind broke over me. I spread out iny umbrella, took 
refuge under a friendly tree, not tall enough to attract the 
electric fluid, looked at the lightning, listened to the roar 
of approaching thunder, and felt, as a man should feel in 
every calamity, under His protection, who 


“ Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm.” 


As I stood in a dry ditch, under the broad trunk and 
branches of the friendly tree, I began to make the most of 
my position, to turn it to the best advantage, or, in the fa- 
miliar Janguage already quoted by me, “to get all the 
marrow out of it.” 

I gazed on the beautiful prospect of hill and valley 
spread out before me, and on that part of the heavens 
which was lit up with sunshine. Even the big dark clouds, 
burdened with the storm, were sources of satisfaction, for 
they were impressively sublime, but soon the sunshine dis- 
appeared, the skies were overspread with a thick, heavy, 
monotonous gloom, and the hills and valleys were hidden 
from my view. 

On looking nearer home for comfort, an unexpected 
source of pleasure presented itself in the spirting up of the 
water where the rain drops fell in the flooded lane. These 
miniature fountains, though not more than two or three 
inches high, were beautiful in the extreme, springing up 
in a thousand fantastic shapes. - Never had I noticed this 
phenomenon so attentively before. The fountains of St. 
Cloud and Versailles were certainly clearer, and on a 
larger scale, but in number and variety they were infinite- 
ly inferior. I gazed on the spectacle’ with increased won- 
der and delight. The storm, however, increased, and the 
deluging rain came down so copiously, that my fountains 
became blended together in unattractive confusion. 

“Well,” thought I, “though my‘ sunny sky, and fair 








prospect, and beautiful fountains are ‘gone, it is some com- 
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fort to have a good dry ditch to stand in, for it might have 
been otherwise.” Alas! it soon was otherwise, for the 
flooded lane began to run into} the ditch in two or three 
places, and though I stood first on one foot, and then on 
the other, so long as a dry spot was to be found, in ashort 
time my situation was not an enviable one. 

“ At any rate,’ said I to myself, still making the best 
of my position, ‘if my feet are wet, this tree and my um- 
brella keep my clothes tolerably dry.” In ten minutes 
after the wind changed, and the tree was of no more ser- 
vice to me than if it had been growing on Salisbury Plain; 
its trunk protected me not, and its laden branches poured 
the descending flood on my head, for the wind rendered 
mv umbrella of little use. Thus forced from my place of 
shelter, and finding no outward supplies of comfort, I was 
thrown at once on my inward resources. ‘ How seldom,” 
thought I, “is a man in such a storm as this, and how 
rarely is he so completely saturated as I am! On ‘this 
very account it ought rather to be a subject of thank ful- 
ness than acause of complaint; and then, again, after 
another hour’s walk, the hospitality of my friends, the dry 
clothes I shall put on, and the cheerful fire at which I 
shall be seated, will be ten times more pleasant to me than 
ever.” 

Thus thinking, I broke out into a sacred song, and 
cheerfully pursued by storm beaten course. 


“To celebrate thy praise, O Lord, 
I will my heart prepare ; 

To all the listening world, would I 
Thy wondrous works declare. 

The thought of them shall to my soul 
Exalted pleasure bring, 

While to thy name, O thou Most High, 
Triumphantly I sing.” 

I was ferried over the river in safety, and soon after was 
seated at the table of my hospitable friend, giving an ac- 
count of my adventures, with dry, warm clothes on my 
back, and a grateful heart in my bosom. You see, that in 
this adventure I acted up to my adopted motto, I turned 
it, as far as I could, to advantage, and endeavored to get 
all the marrow out of it. : 

Try now, if you cannot even go beyond me in the ap- 
plication of my question, Why should you not? You 
see that it kept me in a storm from repining, putting a 
song in my mouth, and sending me on my way rejoicing. 
Try my plan; it will be easy enough to give it up at any 
time if it should not answer.—Ephraim Holding. 
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FESTIVITY INTERRUPTED. 


A wealthy merchant, known to have been a great advo- 
cate for parties of pleasure, even to an advanced period of 
life, had so entirely altered that he even manifested a hor- 
ror at every mention of a ball; and his change was traced 
back to a day on which a great festivity took place in his 
own house, at a daughter’s wedding. He gave the follow- 
ing account of the circumstance which then occurred. 

He had left the merry party for a minute, to give some 
directions to the domestics, when he met a woman who 
had been engaged to help for that day only, with a lighted 
candle in her hand without any candlestick—at which he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What a slovenly way is this!” but did not 
stop her ; he accomplished what had taken him from the 
company, and was hastening back to the ball room, when 
he met the same woman again carrying bottles in both 
her hands, but without the candle. In an instant he per- 
ceived she had been in the cellar, and he recollected that 
a barrel of gunpowder deposited there had been opened 
that very evening for a purchaser, and in the hurry for 
preparation for the feast it might not have been secured. 
He was scarcely able to utter: ‘‘ Where have you left 
your candle?” and received for an answer: ‘‘ Oh, I just 
stuck it in the black sand there below in that barrel.” 

The merchant gathered up all his strength to hurry in- 
to the cellar. As he crossed the passage, the music struck 
up a lively tune summoning to the dance. The floor over 


him was trembling under the steps of the party, before him 


was the glimmer of the candle resting in the gunpowder— 
its wick long and bending over; his knees were shaken 
and his hand trembling—but with his two hands hollowed 
he took up the candle—none of the sparks fell; he came 
out of the cellar—and fell into a swoon, from which he 
woke in a delirious state. Several weeks elapsed before 
he could attend to his mercantile business again. But he 
had attended to weightier business during his illness. He 
had determined to engage in no pursuit which might not 
be safe for his soul, if there were just beneath him a barrel 
of gunpowder with a lighted candle in it.—From the 
German. 
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GOD PROVIDES FOR THE ORPHAN. 


_“T was once young, but now am old, yet have I not seen the 
tighteous forsaken, nor his seed begging for bread.” 


_ About twenty years ago, there lived, in an obscure and 
tumble dwelling, situated in a by-lane near Charles River 
ridge, a poor widow. She toiled with her needle “whilst 
others slept” to support herself and her four little chil- 
(ren, the youngest of which was about four years old. 
3ut in a short time her constitution, which was not strong, 
Save way under incessant fatigue and labor, a fever sat in 
‘uring an inclement winter, and she was soon numbered 
among the congregation of the dead. As she felt her ap- 
proaching dissolution, she called her little ones to her 


bedside, and commended them to the Father of the father- 
less—to that God who had taken care of the widow. She 
knew that her few surviving relatives were as poor and 
destitute as she had been, and therefore those little ones 
would be cast upon the world whose charities were cold 
indeed, without a father’s protection or a mother’s care. 
But she also felt the strong assurance that ‘‘ He, who hears 
the young ravens when they cry,” would care for those 
little orphans. 

A kind neighbor who had attended her during her sick- 
ness, took those children home, and with the aid and ad- 
vice of some Christian friends, soon procured situations 
for the two eldest boys. The third child, an interesting 
little girl, was taken into the family of a lady who shortly 
after emigrated to the far west.. The youngest child, a 
boy, was placed in the asylum for orphans, where he re- 
mained for a short time, when a physician from a distant 
part of the country being on a visit to Boston, saw the lit- 
tle fellow and obtained permission to take him home with 
him. 

As I saw these orphans at the death of their mother, I 
took an interest to inquire after them whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered. But I will not attempt to trace those chil- 
dren through the varied and checkered scenes they have 
passed. Suffice it to say, that the eldest boy is now one 
of our enterprising and respectable Boston merchants. 
The second boy has been educated by the assistance of 
his friends, and bids fair to become a bright ornament to 
the Christian ministry, the duties of which he is soon to 
undertake. ‘The daughter is about to be united in mar- 
riage to a distinguished professor of one of our Western 
Universities. ‘The youngest boy has also received an edu- 
cation, and is the heir presumptive of his friend and pat- 
ron, who is very wealthy. Two of these children had not 
seen each other since the death of their mother, until a 
short while ago, when I saw them all assembled at their 
eldest brother's house. ‘Time and space has not quench- 
ed the ardor of their affections. That meeting was such 
an one as I believe the angels love to gaze upon; and had 
I not felt as though I could claim some kindred tie, I 
should have felt like an intruder indeed. As I left that 
happy party, where joy, hope and love were beaming in 
every eye, my thoughts wandered back to the time when 
I first saw them, and if ever I, for a moment, doubted the 
faithfulness of the promise—‘‘ Leave your fatherless chil- 
dren with me, and I will protect them,” I shall doubt no 
more. 8. 
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THE POMEGRANATE. 


The pomegranate is the Punica granatum of Wilde- 
now, a fruit bearing shryb indigenous to the south of Eu- 
rope, and which in the natural system constitutes an order 
by itself. ‘The pomegranate, so called from its fruit being 
likened to an apple full of grain, has received its generic 
name either from the scarlet color of its flowers, or in ref- 
erence to its Punic habitat, the plant being originally 
found on the northern shores of Africa. It has long been 
an inhabitant of our gardens, but valued for its fine flow- 
ers rather than for its fruit, which never ripen thoroughly 
in this country, They are usually planted against south 
walls, and are easily propagated. 
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ELINOR FORESTER. 


When I was very young, I had the misfortune to lose 
my mother, My father very soon married again. In the 
morning of the day on which that event took place, my fa- 
ther set me on his knee ; and as he often used to do after 
the death of my mother, he called me his dear little or- 
phaned Elinor, and then he asked me if I loved Miss Sa- 
ville. I replied, “Yes.” Then he said this dear lady was 
going to be so kind as to be married to him, and that she 
was to live with us, and be my mamma. My father told 
me this with such pleasure in his looks, that I thought it 
must be a very fine thing indeed to have a new mamma; 
and on his saying it was time for me to be dressed against 
his return from church, I ran in great spirits to tell the 
good news in the nursery. 1 found my maid and the 
house-maid looking out of the window to see my father get 
into his carriage, which was new painted; the servants 
had new liveries, and fine white ribands in their hats; and 
then I perceived my father had left off his mourning. The 
maids were dressed in new colored gowns and white rib- 
ands. On the table I saw a new muslin frock, trimmed 
with fine lace, ready for me to put on. I skipped about 
the room quite in an ecstacy. ' 

When the carriage. drove np to the door, the house- 





keeper came in to bring the maid’s new white gloves. I 





repeated to her the words I had just heard, that that dear 
lady, Miss Saville, was going to be married to papa, and 
that she was to live with us, and be my mamma. 

The housekeeper shook her head, and said, ‘* Poor 
thing! how soon children forget every thing!” 

I could not imagine what she meant by my forgetting 
every thing, for I instantly recollected poor mamma used 
to say, 1 had an excellent memory. 

The women began to draw on their white gloves, and 
the seatiis rending in several places, Ann said, “ This is 
just the way our gloves served us at our mistress’s fune- 
ral.’”> The other checked her, and said ‘* Hush!” I was 
then thinking of some instances in which my mamnia had 
praised my memory, and this reference to her funeral fixed 
her idea in my mind. 

From the time of her death no one had ever spoken to 
me of my mamma, and I had apparently forgotten her ; yet 
I had a habit, which perhaps had not been observed, of 
taking my little stool, which had been my mamma’s foot- 
stool, and a doll which my mamma had dressed for me 
while she was sitting in her elbow chair, her head sup- 
ported with pillows. With these in my hands, I used to 
go to the door of the room in which I had seen her in her 
last illness; and after trying to open it, and peeping 
through the key-hole, from whence I could just see a 
glimpse of the crimson curtains, I used to sit down on the 
stool before the door, and play with my doll, and’ some- 
times sing to it mamma’s pretty song of “ Balow my ba- 
by ;” imitating, as well as I could, the weak voice in which 
she used to sing it to me. My mamma had a very sweet 
voice. I remember now the gentle tone in which she 
used to say my prattle did not disturb her. 

When I was dressed in my new frock, I wished pocr 
mamma was alive to see how fine I was on papa’s wed- 
ding day, and I ran to my favorite station at her bed- 
room door. There I sat thinking of my mamma, and try- 
ing to remember exactly how she used to look ; because I 
foolishly imagined that Miss Saville was to be changed 
into something like my own mother, whose pale and deli- 
cate appearance in her last illness, was all that I retained 
of her remembrance. 

When my father returned home with his bride, he walk- 
ed up stairs to look for me, and my new mamma followed 
him. They found me at my mother’s door, earnestly 
looking through the key-hole; I was thinking so intently 
on my mother, that when my father said, “ Here is your new 
mamma, my Elinor,” I turned round and began to ery 
for no other reason than because she had a very high col- 
or, and I remembered my mamma was very pale, she had 
bright black eyes, my mother’s were mild blue eyes; and 
that instead of the wrapping gown and close cap-in which 
I remembered my mamma, she was dressed in all her bri- 
dal decorations. 

I said, “‘ Miss Saville shall not be my mamma,” and I 
cried till I was sent away in disgrace. y 

Every time I saw her for several days, the same notion 
came into my head, that she was not a bit more Jike mam- 
ma than when she was Miss Saville. My father was very 
angry when he saw how shy I continued to look at her; 
but'she always said, ‘“‘ Never mind; Elinor and [ shall 
soon be better friends.” | 

One day, when I was very naughty indeed, for I would 
not speak one word to either of them, my papa took his 
hat and walked out, quite in a passion.. When he was 
gone, I looked up at my new mamma, expecting to see her 
very angry too; but she was smiling, and looking very 
good naturedly upon me; and she said, “Now we are 
alone together, my pretty little daughter, let us forget pa- 
pa is angry with us; and tell me why you were peeping 
through the door, the day your papa brought me home, 
and you cried so at the sight of me.” “ Because mamma 
used to be there,” I replied. When she heard me say 
this, she fell a crying very sadly indeed ; and I wassovery 
sorry to hear her cry so, that I forgot I did not love her, 
and I went up to her and said, ‘‘ Don’t cry, I won’t: be 
naughty any more. I won’t peep through the door any 
more.” 

Then she said I had a little kind heart, and I should not 
have any occasion, for she would take me into the room 
herself; and she rung the bell, and ordered the key of that 
room to be brought to her; and the housekeeper brought 
it, and tried to persuade her not to go. But she said, “1 
must have my own way in this ;” and she carried me in her 
arms into my mother’s room. 

Oh, I wasso pleased to be taken into mamma’s room ! 
[ pointed out to her all the things I remembered to have 
belonged to mamma, and she encouraged me to tell her all 
the little incidents which had dwelt on my memory con- 
cerning her. She told me that she went to, school with 
mamma when she was a little girl, and that. I should come 
into this room with her every day when papa was gone 
out, and she would tell me stories of mamma when she 
was a little girl no bigger than me. 

When my father came home, we were walking in a gar- 
den at the back of our house, and I was showing her 
mamma’s geraniums, and telling her what pretty flowers 
they had when mamma was alive. 

My father was astonished ; and he said, “Is this the 
sullen Elinor? what has worked this miracle?” ‘* Ask 
no questions,” she replied, ‘‘ or you will disturb our new- 
born friendship. Elinor has promised to love me, and she 
says too, that she will call me mamma.” ‘ Yes, I wall, 
mamma, mamma, mamma,’’ I replied, and hung about.her 
with the greatest fondness. 

_ After this she used to pass great part, of the. mornings 
with me in my mother’s room, which was now made the 
repository of all my playthings, and also my school-room. 
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Here my new mamma taught me to read. I was a sad lit- 
tle dunce, and scarcely knew my letters; my own mamma 
had often said, when she got better she would hear me 
read every day, but as she never got better, it was not her 
fault. 1 now began to learn very fast, for when I said my 
lesson well, I was always rewarded with some pretty story 
of my mother’s childhood ; and these stories generally con- 
tained some little hints that were instructive to me, and 
which I greatly stood in want of; for, between improper 
indulgence and neglect, I had many faulty ways. 

In this kind manner my mother-in-law has instructed 
and improved me, and I love her because she was my 
mother’s friend when they were young. She has been my 
only instructress, for I never went to school till I came 
here. She would have continued to teach me, but'she 
had not time, for she has a little baby of her own now, and 
that is the reason I came to school.-—Mrs. Leicester’s 
School, 




















Editorial. 


A DISAGREEABLE ADVENTURE. 

On a cloudy afternoon in summer, Mary Wells niounted her 

’ favorite horse, and started off on a brisk trot for aride. Per- 
haps some of my readers will wonder that Mary should choose a 
cloudy day for her ride, but if they were accustomed to horse- 
back exercise they would know, that clouds are a very pleasant 
screen against the hot sun, and that it is much more comfortable 
riding with, than without them, providing that they remain clouds, 
and do not change themselves to rain. 

After Mary had riden a solitary mile, she came to a large old 
fashioned mansion, with rows of noble elms on each side, and 
there she stopped a few moments, till she was joined by her 
friend Caroline Hall. Cary was as fond of riding as Mary, and 
her beautiful little black pony seldom passed a day without bear- 
ing his fair mistress on his back through some of the beautiful 
roads, for which the village of S. was remarkable. There was, 
however, one ride over the mountain side, which Cary had never 
taken, and by this road Mary had engaged to conduct her 
friend. 

Before the young girls started, Mrs. Hall, Cary’s mother, came 
out of the house with a small bundle, which she wanted to send 
toa poor womon, who was in great distress; and as the girls 
would pass her house on their road, she requested them to stop 
and leave it. 

Cary exclaimed, “O yes, mother, I will take it.” But Cary 
always lost things which were given her to carry, and Mrs. Hall 
would not trust her, but handed the bundle to Mary, saying that 
she had no fears in trusting her. Alas for Mary’s reputation! 
She had riden only a mile, when she found the bundle had silp- 
ped from the saddie bow where she had hung it. Cary at first 
laughed, but seeing her friend’s distress, proposed that they 
should return and see if they could not find it. They did so; 
and lying in the middle of the road, they discovered the lost 
treasure, aud a little boy, who came along just then, saved them 
the trouble of jumping off, by handing it to them. 

Delighted at finding her charge, Mary put her horse to the 
gallop, and Cary followed her example, so that they soon reach- 
ed the little cottage, and left the important bundle with the 
poor woman, who seemed truly glad to get it. When their 
minds were relieved of this commission, the two friends rode on 
gaily for some distance. But’twas not long before Cary exclaim- 
ed. “There, mother is right. I do lose every thing, and I have 
lost my pocket handkerchief now.” Once again the two girls 
rode back and found as before, the object of their search lying in 
the middle of the road. But this time there was no little boy to 
hand it to them, and Cary declared that if she got off, her pony 
would certainly get away and run home, or if he did not, she 
never could get on again. Fortunately, Mary’s horse Robin, 
was “too well brought up to do any such thing,” at least so Ma- 
ry said, and as she wasn’t “in the least afraid,” she jumped off, 
picked up the handkerchief, and on again in less than a minute. 
But the rond on which our young friends were going was very 
little frequented, and consequently in a very bad condition. In 
one place, they came to an old decayed bridge, and as one of the 
planks was removed from its place, Mary was obliged to dis- 
mount and put it in place before they could proceed. But Cary 
thought that the beauty of the prospect compensated for the bad- 
ness of the road, and when they came to a place in the woods, 
where the trees were cut down, the beautiful view: of the moun- 
tains opposite, and the green valley between, made both the girls 
rejoice that they had taken the road, in spite of its roughness. 

While the two friends were stopping to admire the view, the 
clouds which had been gathering for a long time sent down 
large drops of rain. This reminded the girls that they must hur- 
ry home; and perhaps they would have arrived there, without 
any more adventures, had not some bars placed across the road, 
obliged Mary to get off her horse to take them down. This she 

did very easily, and relying upon Robin’s good character, she 
suffered him to go through the bars alone. But Robin had no 
idea of stopping. By this time the rain was coming down in tor- 
rents, The road was so muddy that poor Mary went over her 
shioes, and the long riding skirt did not assist her progress. In 
vain did the poor girl quicken her pace, Robin also quickened 
his, and what was most provoking he kept his head turned all 
the time, to see just how near Mary was, and the moment she 
came a little nearer than he liked, master Robin would start on 
arun. Poor Mary! For a full mile did she run through the 


' der of her life. 


mud and rain, after that unprincipled horse; and she never 
would have caught him, till this day, had not two men run out 
from a small house, and secured the runaway. The men held 
Robin, tilll Mary, all dripping, and covered with mud, came up 
and mounted him. Cary, too, whom Mary had made to stay be- 
hind for fear of frightening Robin, soon came up, and though she 
has had many rides since with her friend, she has never since 
heard Mary boast of Robin being “too well brought up to run 
away.” W. D. 
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Variety. 





A WIDOW. 

The long-tried, consistent piety of a poor laborer’s Widow at- 
tracted the regard of her wealthy neighbors. Having guined the 
esteem of all who knew her, and a slow decline having rendered 
her incapable of supporting Herself, some of her Christan trends 

, agreed to provide for her the necessary comforts. Standing one 
aiternoun at the door of her cottage, sue observed three ovjects 
of sorrow, asking alms. Her heart pitied the famished mother 
and her two halt-covered children; but all the money she had, 
was her only sixpence. However, she freely bestowed the little 
coin upon the widow and the fatherless. “I have a heavenly 
Friend,” she thought, “to provide for me; and perhaps that wo- 
man does not know the God who is above. I have no one to 
care for—she has two children; they are more needy than | ain.” 
That same evening, one of her unknown friends visited her 
dwelling and informed her of their joint determination to provide 
for her comfort; and great was her thanktul astonishment to find 
that.a sum double the amount she had given to the three house- 
less wanderers was to be her daily allowance during the remain- 
It pleased the Lord to prolong her stay on earth 


| during two years, and as she piously declared, “in comfort and 
; plenty ;” thus making her a living testimony to the faithfulness 


, of the Scripture declaration—* Thou meetest them who rejoice 


and work righteousness; that remember thee in thy ways.” 


THE PROSPECT ABOVE. 


I cannot blame one of old, who professed a desire to live upon 
the earth, only that he might behold the tace of the heavens. If 
there were no other, this was a sufficient errand for a man being 
here below, to see and observe these goodly spangles of light 
above our heads; their places, their quantities and motions. 

But the employment of a Christian is far more noble and ex- 
cellent. Heaven itself isopen to him; he can look beyond the 
veil, and see further above those stars than it is thither. There 
he may discern those glories which form so rich a pavement; 
and it is no wonder if Paul desired to leave the earth tor so hap- 
py an exchange. I bless thine infinite goodness, oh Lord, tor 
what I see with these bodily eyes; bnt if thou shalt only draw 
the curtain, and let me by the eye of faith see the inside of that 
thy glorious frame, I shall need no other happiness here. My 
soul cannot be capable of more favor, than sight here and frui- 
tion hereafter.— Hall. 
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NEWSPAPER SUPPORT. 


Much depends upon the supporters of a newspaper, whether it 
is conducted with spirit and interest. If they are niggardly or 
negligent in their payments, the pride and ambition of the editor 
is broken down, he,works at thankless and unprofitable tasks— 
he becomes discouraged and careless—his paper loses its pith 
and interest, and dies. But, on the contrary, if his subscribers 
are of the right sort—if they are punctual, liberal hearted fellows, 
always in advance on the subscription list, taking an interest in 
increasing the number of his subscribers, now and then speaking 
a word for his paper, cheering him on in his course by smiles of 
approbation ; with such subscribers as these he must be a dolt 
indeed who would not get up an interesting sheet ; with such pat- 
rons as these, we would forswear comfort, ease, leisure, every 
thing that could possibly step between us and the gratification of 
every laudable desire on their part. We would know no other 
pleasure than their satisfaction. How much then can the sup- 
porters of a newspaper do to make it interesting and respectable ; 
indeed, without concurring efforts on their part, the publishers of 
a newspaper will not, cannot, bestow the attention which is nec- 
essary to make it what it should be.— Washington News. 
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FILIAL GRATITUDE. 


Gratitude is a principal ingredient in filial affection. It often 
reveals itself in a most striking manner, when parents moulder 
in the dust. It induces obedience to their precepts, and tender 
love for their memory. A little boy was once passing the orna- 
mental garden of a rich man. He was observed to look earnest- 
ly and wishfully at some sprouts, that were germinating on the 
trunk of an old poplar. On being asked what he wanted, he 
said, “My mother loved flowers, and every green, living thing. 
She has been dead two years, yet I have never planted one where 
she sleeps. I often wish to. 1 was just thinking how pretty one 
of these would look there.” The gentleman kindly gave hima 
rose-bush, and the fresh wand of a weeping willow. Then the 
poor little fellow lifted up his streaming eyes, and gave thanks 
in a broken voice for himself, and for his dear, dead mother. 


ae ea nae 


A little boy at his parents’ door, on the day of sacred hours, 
when invited by a lady to come over end see her, is reported to 
have replied, “ ’tis too Sunday—too Sunday.” _ I suppose he had 
been taught, by the united force of he and example, to under- 
stand the impropriety of visiting on the Lord’s day. Blessed Fa- 
thér above, bless that little boy ; and may he ever, when invited 











to anything inconsistent with proper regard to thy command, 
* Remember the Sabbath day,” think it “too Sunday,” to yield 
to the invitation.—Methodist Protestant. 


anes eee 


VERY TRUE. 


A man who is perpetually snarling and finding fault, is a tor. 
ment to himself, and those around. It needs but little philoso. 
phy to convince one that a sour and carping disposition is not 
that in which man can most happily pass through life. If the 
world is wrong, it will scarcely be set in the right track by kicks 
und cuffs. ‘ 

















Poetry. 








[From a Correspondent.] 

Mr. Willis.—The following verses by T. K. Hervey, are taken 
from an Annual, entitled “ Leaflets of Memory.” They are 50 
beautiful that I have transcribed them for the Companion, with 
the assurance that they will be acceptable even to some of your 


youthful readers. R. 


PEASANT CHILDREN. 
Every where—every where, -— 
Like the butterfly’s silver wings 
That are seen by all in the summer air, 
We meet with those beautiful things! 
And the low, sweet lisp of the baby child. 
By a thousand hills is heard, 
And the voice of the young hearts’ laughter, wild 
As the voice of the singing bird! 


The cradle rocks in the peasant’s cot, 
As it rocks in the noble’s hall, 

And the brightest gift in the loftiest lot 
Is a gift that is given to all ;— 

For the sunny light of childhood’s eyes 
Is a boon like the common air, 

And, like the sunshine of the skies, 

It falleth every where! 


They tell us that this earth no more 

By angel feet is trod, 

That they bring not now, as they brought of vore, 
The oracles of God :— ‘ 
Oh!* each of these young human flowers 

God’s own high message bears, 

And we are walking, all our hours, 

With “angels unawares !”* 


By stifling street and breezy hill, 

We meet their spirit mirth: 

That such bright shapes should linger, till 
They take the stains of earth! 

Oh! play not those a blessed part, 

To whom the boon is given, 

To leave their errand with the heart, 

And straight return to heaven! 





* “Some have entertained angels unawares.”—Heb. xiii. 2. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Oh mother, get my bonnet, do, 
I want to go and play ; 

And hurry, mother, tie my shoe, 
Or sis will run away. 


Do, mother, do untie this string, 
*Tis in a hateful knot; 

Do you know where I put my sling ? 
I’m sure I have forgot. 


Mother, see here, my dress is loose, 
I wish you'd hook it up— 

Oh, ma, I want a drink so bad, 
Do get me down a cup. 


Mother, I want a long, big string, 
To make my kite fly high; 

Help me to paste and fix it too, 
And make it reach the sky. 


Oh, mother, sew this button on 
My pants see how they look; 
And, mother, won’t you stitch these leaves 
- Again into my book ? 


Dear mother, won’t you comb my hair, 
And wash my face right clean? 

We little girls are going to walk, 
You know, upon the green. 


Oh, come and help me build my house, 
The blocks won’t stand at all— 

Don’t mind his house, but mother come, 
And help me hunt my ball. 


Thus day by day, hour after hour, 
These little things intrude, 

Till many anxious mother’s heart 
Is wretched and subdued. 


And to her every weary ear, 
The sacred name of mother, 

By being ever dwelt upon, 
Sounds worse than any other. 


But let that mother pause, and think 
How much she has at stake ; 
Remember it is little drops 
That form the mighty lake. 


Perchance that very noisy boy 
A statesman bold may be, 

With sturdy arm and voice, may win 
A nation to be free. 


With glowing words of eloquence, 
Sustain the cause of truth, 

Till vice shall hide its head in shame, 
And virtue bless the youth. 


Or when her head is growin 
That daughter ied gaa) — " 
With cheerful heart and willing mind, 

Her “ little things” will do. 
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